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FOREWORD 


ERFORMANCES of early music on the instruments for 

which it was composed have been more numerous than ever 
during the past year; one might almost say that they have become 
the fashion. This is good news; at the same time it presents a 
certain danger in that, considering the very high degree of 
virtuosity and physical strength demanded at the present time, 
performers on modern instruments in the modern way are 
inclined to take for granted that the playing of old instruments 
in the old way is comparatively easy. 


There may be an appearance of truth in this. But it is far 
truer to say that the playing of modern music in the modern 
way and the interpretation of early music on early instruments 
have remarkably little in common, and that the difficulties of 
the latter are of a different kind. In fact it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the need of authentic contemporary 
documentation and practical knowledge of how to play the early 
instruments and how to interpret 17th and 18th century scores 
in general, is as great as ever. 


We wish to express our grateful thanks to all the con- 
tributors to this issue of THe Consort for their generous 
collaboration. 


Thanks are due to the Viola da Gamba Society for 
permission to print The History of the Viol which Mrs. Arnold 
Dolmetsch read at one of this Society’s s Meetings. 


The Chopin Centennial is being celebrated in many 
countries and it is fitting that we also should pay tribute to so 
great a genius. 

We are most grateful to Mr. Tadeusz Jarecki, symphonic 
composer, Chopin scholar, Polish by birth and member of the 
teaching staff of Columbia University Music Department, for 
his contribution which is also a contribution to the better 
understanding not only of Chopin himself, but also of the 
character and real meaning of the ancient modes. 
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THE HIStORyY OF THE VIGCL 
BY 
MABEL DOLMETSCH 


Tue Viol is an instrument of ancient and aristocratic lineage, 
indigenous to Europe. Besides its classical name of Lyra it later 
acquired those of Viuola and Viola in Italy, Vihuela de Arco in 
Spain,” Viula in Provence, Viéle and subsequently Viole in 
France, whence we derive the English name of Viol. During 
the Middle Ages it constituted an important instrumental basis 
to both sacred and secular music. 

In the 12th century Romance of Aucassin et Nicolette, it is 
related that when Aucassin (in order that he should be parted 
from Nicolette) is banished by his irate father to the English 
Court, Nicolette follows him thither, disguised as a minstrel- 
player on the Viéle. In this character she gains admission to the 
Court and (the recognition being mutual) the lovers are happily 
reunited. 

The theory that the Viol owes its origin to the Celtic Crwth 
1s supported by i its description in a 13th century treatise wherein 
the writer, Jérome de Moravie (a Parisian monk), explains the 
manner of tuning | and playing on this instrument. 

His treatise is in Latin and the passage referring to the 
viol’s individual characteristics may be translated as follows: 

The true viol allows more freedom than does the Rebec, in 
so far as it ascends by greater and lesser intervals ‘*) and is tuned 
in various manners. For the Viol may be tuned in three ways. 
The same has and should have five strings. Hence the first 
manner of tuning is thus : that the first string makes D (middle 
line in bass clef), the second string, gamma (lowest line in bass 
clef), the third, G in gravibus (an octave above gamma), the 
fourth and fifth, tuned in unison, make d in acutis and it may 
ascend in a continuous scale up to a, in duplicate, in this mode 
of tuning. 

At this point the sequence of notes from one open string 
to the next, with their appropriate fingering, is explained and 
attention is drawn to the fact that the first string (D) cannot 
give a sequence of notes because, being an open drone lying 
outside the finger board, (says jerome) it evades the application 
of the fingers. Wherefore the two notes thus omitted, E and F, 
are ongere in mn on the ane and ™ ilies besi 


(1) Vihuela de Mano signified the iad’ instrument. 
(2) The Rebec had a uniform tuning in fifths. 
(3) This number was prevalent in France. 
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And such was the Viol in its earliest system of arrangement, 
which is adequate for all modal music: and this is the first 
manner of a the Viols. 


Boi | JucarTa et Yuna, 
txTia tuna Oe Secunda. Terti. unisonae , 










D rABC Gabhe dezat 


It is conceivable that the fourth and fifth strings were 
sometimes tuned an octave apart, as is the case with the second 
and third strings. If so, it then becomes understandable that 
the missing E and F from the open drone string were made 
available on the fourth string 

Jérome continues: But it must be otherwise with regard to 
secular music and all cantus containing great irregularities that 
frequently demand a running about in all directions: it then 
becomes necessary that all five strings of the Viol should be 
solidly attached to the body of the instrument and not lie 
outside it, so that they may receive the application of the 
fingers. Thus then is disposed the second tuning whose open 
notes resemble those of the first tuning as to the first, second, 
third and fourth strings, but not the fifth, which does not make 
a unison with the fourth string, but becomes, tt is said, a fourth 
higher and is tuned to gin the “supe rior octave. (4) 

The second manner of tuning: 


a 


















There is some ambiguity concerning the third manner of 
tuning, obviously due to a scribal error. Its outstanding 
distinction, however, lies in the innovation, which makes Gamma 
the first open note, whereas in the first and second tunings it was 
preceded by D, a fifth above it. Thus at last we arrive at a 
logically ascending sequence of open notes. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the ‘subsequent 
dev elopment of the Viol in Italy, in which country it branched 
off into two distinct types that in themselves again sub-divided. 
The first type retained the characteristic outside drones of the 


(4) Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16663, fol. 187 (r°). 


to 





FRONTISPIECE OF GANASSI’S TREATISE ON THE VIOL: 
REGOLA RUBERTINA (1542). 


(See Page 4) 
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Crwth and became known as the Lyra da Braccio. This early 
Viol may be considered as the equivalent of a tenor Crwth and 
was played over arm. The bass instrument of this species, 
namely the Ly ra da Gamba, in addition to its two traditional 
outlying strings, acquired from twelve to fourteen others, 
stretched over its wide fingerboard, whose intervals alternately 
mounted by a fifth and descended by a fourth. This arrange- 
ment, coupled with a certain elasticity regarding its starting 
point (the basic drones), rendered’ it pre-eminently an 
instrument of harmony, capable of sustaining this réle in 
concerted music covering a wide range of keys. Thus its musical 
importance was prolonged far into the 17th century, at which 
time it became known in Italy simply as the Lyra, without any 


qualifying suffix. 


The second type of Viol, by discarding its drones, was able 
to evolve into the great Viola da Gamba family, as we now know 
it, eminently suitable for the performance of concerted music in 
the polyphonic style. Another helpful innovation was the adop- 
tion of the system of tuning by ascending fourths, with an 
intermediate third (so as to produce a double octave interval 
between the bottom and top strings). This freed the hand of the 
player for the performance of those running passages and florid 

variations on a basic theme, so effectively used by the Spanish 
composers in their Viol consorts, and lavishly exploited by the 
English in their “ Divisions on a Ground.” 


A blend of these two distinct species of Viol was produced 
in 16th century Italy, bearing the name of Viola Bastarda. This 
instrument of svelte proportions, while capable of being used in 
case of need as a normal Viola da Gamba, yet had no fixed 
tuning and was thus fitted for playing solo pieces in full 
harmony, by the fact that it could be tuned according to the 
composer's ‘pleasure. It was introduced into England in 
Elizabethan times (1560) by its famous exponent, Alfonso 
Ferrabosco I, and maintained in popularity by his son of the 
same name who succeeded him as a composer for and performer 
on this } instrument. In E ngland 1 it was termed “ The Viol played 
Lyra way ” and subsequently “ The Lyra Viol,” causing it to be 
confused with its imposing relative, the Lyra da Gamba. ‘The 
scope which it gave to composers for indulging their fancy 
resulted in its developing twenty- eight separate tunings, some 
of which demanded a special stringing. 
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An added disadvantage lay in the fact that the player could 
not instinctively place his fingers on any given notes, but must 
read his music from tablature (unless he should possess a 
phenomenal memory). 

The Italian Viola Bastarda had metal ——- strings, 
running under the finger board, which imparted a singing 
resonance to its tone. This peculiarity was shared by the Viola 
d’ Amore, a 17th century development, resembling the Lyra da 
Braccio and played over arm. It might be considered as the alto 
counterpart of the Viola Bastarda, since it likewise had no fixed 
tuning. 

A noted Italian authority on the 16th century Viol, Silvestro 
Ganassi da Fontego, was a pupil of Ramis de Pareja, a Spanish 
monk from Salamanca (born 1440), who in his latter years 
migrated to Bologna, where he passed on his knowledge to several 
distinguished pupils. 

Ganassi wrote an important treatise on the Viol entitled 
Regola Rubertina (1542). It is interesting to remark that in 
Volume I of this treatise he warns his readers to abstain from 
adopting Moorish attitudes, such as holding the Viol transversely 
(5). This causes one to w onder whether Ganassi’s treatise is based 
on that of his Master, who in the 15th century wrote a treatise 
in Spanish on the Viol, all trace of which ‘has disappeared. 
Volume II of Regola Rubertina (1543) is devoted to the Violone, 
i.e. the large Viol. This name is used by Ganassi to designate 
the bass of the Viol family. The noble i instrument shown to us 
by Michael Praetorius under that name was, in Ganassi’s time, 
called Contra basso da Viola, and only descended a fifth below 
the Bass Viol, instead of an octave. It attained to the lower 
register towards the end of the century, when a species of covered 
string, described by Praetorius, was invented, which imparted a 
richer sonority to the low notes. Volume II of Regola Rubertina 
contains a description of Viols mounted with only four strings 
and others with three. Those with four were tuned with a third 
between the two lowest strings and a fourth between the others. 
The three-stringed instrument was tuned in fifths and would 
correspond with the Polischen Geigen (otherwise Rebecs) 
described by Martin Agricola in his rhymed treatise Musica 
instrumentalis deudsch (1545). The six-stringed Viols are therein 
called Welschen Geigen and those with four strings Kleinen 


(5) We see this posture illustrated in the picture representing ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Cana,’’ by Paul Veronese, in the Galleries of the Louvre (Paris). 
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Geigen. These last were a transient modification of the Viol 
which apparently fused with the three-stringed Rebec to produce 
the Violin. 

The relationship between the Lyra da Braccio and the Welsh 
Crwth is made apparent by a comparison of their systems of 
tuning, although am compass of the Lyra has been “extended 
and a seventh string added. 





John Thomas, in an article inserted in Myvyrian 
Archeology (1857), implies a variable tuning for the Crwth and 
mentions the low key of C. 

Michael Praetorius gives the tuning of the Lyra da Braccto 
and Lyra da Gamba as follows: 





Jean Rousseau in his “ Traité de la Viole ” (1687) says: The 
first Viols used in France had five strings and were t a lou 
their principal use was to accompany. He tells us that the 
bridge was low and the neck thick and perpendicular to the 
soundboard. Later, by tilting back the neck it was made thinner 
yet stronger. A sixth string was added and finally a seventh. 

The celebrated French violist, Abbé Maugars, who resided 
for four years in England (1620-24) at the court of King James 
and King Charles I, claimed to have perfected his art under the 
influence of the great English masters, including Coperario (6) 
and Alfonso Ferrabosco “). Maugars excelled in the improvi- 
sation of divisions on a ground and, after his return to France, 
shared with Hottman the honours among his confréres for 
outstanding excellence in this respect. Mersenne speaks of these 
two players in these terms ‘8. No one in France can equal 
Maugars and Hottman, both very skilled men in this art : they 
excel in divisions (“ diminutions ") and by the incomparable 
delicacy and suavity of their bowing, above all when someone 


s? 
accompanies them on the Clavecin. But the former also plays 


(6) John Cooper. 
(7) Born in Greenwich (1575). 
(8) Mersennus. Lib. 1 (De Instr. Harm. Prop. 30). 
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alone in two, three or more parts on the bass Viol with profuse 
ornamentation and a rapidity of fingers, about which he appears 
to concern himself so little, that nothing to compare with it has 
hitherto been heard from those who have played the Viol or 
indeed any other instrument. 

Maugars spent twelve years in the service of Cardinal de 
Richelieu. In the year 1636 there took place one day a grand 
vocal concert at which King Louis XIII was = Maugars 
(who was accompanying the singers on his Viol), in his 
enthusiasm, played so powerfully as to obtrude his part unduly. 
His Majesty interrupted the performance with a message to that 
effect, to which Maugars angrily replied: A plague on this 
ignoramus! I will never play before him again! At first the 
King appeared to laugh; but the Cardinal was greatly incensed. 
As a result Maugars was banished to Italy, to his ultimate good 
fortune and ours. His report upon the state of music in Italy 
at that time (contained in a letter to a musical acquaintance) ‘®) 
is deeply interesting. 

He remarks: The Lyra is still well esteemed among them, 
but I have not heard one player who can compare with 
Ferrabosco of England .... As to the Viol, there 1s no one 
nowadays in Italy who excels on it, and indeed it is very little 
played in Rome : at which I am very much astonished, seeing 
that formerly they had a certain Horatio of Parma, who did 
marvels with it and who left to posterity some exce lent pieces, of 
which some of our people have made very good use on other 
instruments, as though they were of their own composing; and 
also the father of the great Ferrabosco, an Italian who brought 
the first use of it to the English (presumably as a solo 
instrument), who, since then, have surpassed all other nations. 

We learn that the talent of Maugars was much appreciated 
by those who came privately to hear him in Rome, but that the 
professional musicians, always jealous of foreigners, remarked 
that it was all very well for him to play these elaborate solo pieces 
and truly they had never heard so many parts sustained on a 
Viol, but that they doubted whether he would be capable of 
improvising divisions on a given theme. Maugars had a ready 
answer to this criticism. The following day being the Feast of 
Saint Louis, he arranged to give a public demonstration of his 
remarkable gifts in the French Church in Rome. After the 
celebration of Mass, at which twenty-three Cardinals assisted, 


(9) Response & un curieux sur le sentiment de la Musique d’Italie (1639). 
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he mounted the tribune with his Viol amid warm applause from 
all present. Thereupon he was provided with a theme of some 
fifteen to twenty notes on which to improvise, accompanied on 
a small organ. This feat he performed with such brilliance that 
he was entreated by the Cardinals to play again, after the singing 
of the Agnus Dei. To this request he acceded with pleasure and 
was given a subject rather more gay than the first. This, he 
writes, J diversified with so many inventions and different kinds 
of movements and tempi, that they were greatly astonished and 
came to pay me compliments . . This action procured me 
the greatest honour which I ever received. 

At this time in England, the Viol was at the height of its 
glory, numbering among its devotees such composers and players 
as Daniel Norcombe, William Young, Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
Giovanni Coperario, John Jenkins and Christopher Simpson. 
After the Revolution, however, despite the fact that Oliver 
Cromwell maintained a private consort of Viols and played the 
Bass Viol himself, music was not only banished from the 
Churches by the fanatical Puritans, but came to be generally 
frowned upon and condemned as a snare of the Devil. 

Some eminent musicians left the country; others, like 
Christopher Simpson, were privately maintained by generous 
patrons, while many others took shelter in the colleges of Oxford. 
In this sanctuary of art and culture, music continued to flourish 
in camera; and various private music clubs were formed where 
enthusiasts among Masters and Students met at regular intervals. 

Interesting details of some such music meetings are quoted 
by Sir John Hawkins in his History of Music (1776) from the 
Musical Autobiography of Anthony Wood, who says: “The 
gentlemen in private meetings, which A.W. frequented, played 
three, four and five parts with Viols, as Treble Viol, Tenor, 
Counter-Tenor and Bass, with an Organor Virginal, or Harpsicon 
joyn’d with them: and they esteemed a Violin to be an instru- 
ment only belonging to a common Fidler “®, and could not 
endure that it should come among them, for feare of making 
their meetings to be vaine and fidling.” 

With the Restoration, however, of Charles IT, Viols began 
to go out of fashion: “and the King,” says Wood, “ according 
to French mode, would have twenty-four Violins playing before 


him while he was at meales as being more arie and brisk than 
Viols.” 


(10) Sir John Hawkins preserves Wood’s original spelling, while qualifying 
it as “ licentious.”’ 


7 
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One of the most important of these clubs which Anthony 
Wood frequented was maintained by William Ellis (formerly 
organist of Eton College), and is thus described: “ After 
Cathedrals and Organs were put down in the grand Rebellion, 
he (Ellis) kept up a weekly Meeting in his House, opposite to that 
Place where the Theatre was afterwards built, which kept him 
and his wife in a comfortable condition .... The Musick 
masters who were now in Oxon and frequented the said Meeting 
were (1) Will Ellis, Bach [bachelor] of Musick, owner of the 
House wherein the Meeting was. He alwaies play’d his part 
either on the Organ or V irginal : ( 2) Dr. John Wilson, the public 
- Professor, the best at the Lute i e av England. He sometimes 
play’d on the Lute, but mostly presided the Consort: (3) 
Curteys, a Lutenist, lately ejected from some Choire or 
Cathedral Church. After his Majestie’ s Restoration he became 
gent. or singing-man of Ch. Church in Oxon: (4) Thos. Jackson, 
a Bass-Violist; afterwards on the Choire of St. John’s College, 
Oxon: (5) Edward Low, Organist, lately of Ch. Church. He 
play’d only on the Organ; so, when he performed his part, Mr. 
Ellis would take up a Counter-Tenor Viol, and play, if any 
person were wanting to perform that part.” 


There follows a long list of performers on the Viol who took 
part in the Consorts about whom some picturesque det ails are 
forthcoming, of which the following are good examples: “ John 
Parker, one of the University Musitians, would be sometimes 
among them, but Mr. Low, a proud man, could not endure any 
common Musitian to come to the Meeting, much less to PS 
among them. Among these I must put Joh. Haselwood a 
Apothecary, a starch’ d formal Clisterpipe, who usually play’d on 
the Bass-Viol, and sometimes on the Counter-Tenor. He was 
very conceited of his Skill (tho he had but little of it) and 
therefore would be ever and anon ready to take up a Viol before 
his betters: which being observed by all, they usually call’d him 
Handlewood : Proctor . . bred up by Mr. Joh. Jenkyns, the 
Mirror and Wonder of his Age for Musick, was excellent for the 
Lyra-Viol and Division-Viol, good at the Treble-Viol and Treble- 
Violin: Chares Perot, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., a well bred 
gent. and a person of a sweet nature: Christoph. Harrison, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll., a maggot-headed person and humorous 
(crotchety): Sylas Taylor was a composer and play’d and sung 
his part: Ralph Sheldon, gent. A Roman Catholick . he 


was much admired for his smooth and admirable way in playing 


Q 
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the Viol: Nathan Crew, M.A., Fellow of Linc. Coll., a Violinist 
and Violist, but always play’d out of tune, as having no good 
eare: Rich. Rhodes, a junior student in Ch. Church, a confident 
Westmonasterian (from Westminster), a Violinist, to hold 
between his knees . . . . But when King Charles was restored 
the Episcopacy and Cathedrals with it, then did the Meetings 
decay, especially for this reason, because the Masters of Musick 
were called away to Cathedrals and Collegiate Choirs.” 


Thus, just as the great schools of Viol music in Spain and 
Italy mysteriously disappeared at the close of the 16th century, 
so a hundred years later in England, did that most satisfying and 
uplifting form of musical recreation, the Viol Consort, melt away 
after having been a feature of English Chamber Music, in the 
true sense, through a period of nearly two centuries. 


The Viol continued in use as a solo instrument till near the 
close of the eighteenth century in England, France and Germany 
and was partially revived in Italy. The last great exponents 
of the Bass Viola da Gamba were Jean Baptiste Forqueray 
(1700-83) and Karl Friedrich Abel (1725-87), both of whom thus 
witnessed its disappearance from Chamber Music as partner to 
the Violin, with which instrument it combines more sympa- 
thetically to my mind than does the Violoncello. Similarly, the 
six-stringed Violone blends with a small string ensemble better 
than does the Double Bass; but in large orchestras the greater 
volume and sharper accentuation of the Violoncello and Double 
Bass are entirely appropriate. 


After a lapse of a century, Arnold Dolmetsch revived the 
Viol and, with the collaboration of his family and pupils, rescued 
much of its great literature from oblivion. His first concert of 
music for Viols was given in 1891, though there had been 
previous informal performances. Two of his children, no longer 
here, who shone with great brilliance as distinguished Violists 
were Héléne and Rudolph: the former with her golden tone 
and graceful fluency and the latter by his majestic style, 
consummate mastery and rare gift for improvisation. 


The future of the Viol promises well in view of recent 
developments. Let us hope that its fine traditions may be 


preserved, so that it may once more occupy its rightful place in 
Chamber Music. 








PHRASING AND ARTICULATION 
BY 
DOROTHY SWAINSON 


In our last issue of THE CONSORT, I drew attention to the 
all-important “Silence d’Articulation” which are essential in 
interpreting early music. It seems reasonable to inquire why it 
was thought necessary to draw attention to them at all. 

The answer is that the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century style in music cast what might be called a smear over 
the earlier music; the picture of this earlier music as presented 
in reproductions of this period badly needs cleaning. 

This state of affairs is due to the change of style which 
ushered in the romantic school of composition. As in every age, 
the taste of the day has always been thought superior to that of 
former times and special aversion has always been shown towards 
what we might call last year’s fashions. During the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the earlier music was reprinted in popular 
editions that had been critically revised and brought into line 
with the newer style of performance. Moreover, students were 
taught that in general, all notes not marked staccato should be 
smoothly bound together, whereas in the eighteenth century on 
the contrary, the notes were generally understood to be detached, 
or at any rate what C. P. E. Bach calls semi-detached unless they 
were appoggiaturas or specifically marked tenuto or slurred. 

Those responsible for these revised editions seem to have 
thought that they knew better than the composers themselves, 
or rather that a different marking would express the author’s real 
intentions better than did his own notation. Their various 

manipulations of phrasing and ornamentation (the latter being 
practically a forgotten art at that time), were sometimes 
acknowledged in a foreword. In one edition of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas for instance, the editor acknowledges having 
lengthened the slurs so that they included the final note of a 
phrase or motif as he felt that a slur which stops short of this 
last note is contrary to musical sense. One should not doubt his 
sincerity; he was under the spell of the /egato fashion of the day. 
But one cannot help regretting that in all probability he was 
unacquainted with a certain irate letter of Beethoven’s to a 
copyist (no. 1131 in Shedlock’s translation of the letters), in which 
he writes: “The slurs just as they stand! It is not a matter of 
indifference whether you play thus . . . . or thus,” giving in 
notation two examples of the same three notes (two semi-quavers 
followed by a quaver), first with a slur covering all three notes, 
and then with a slur over the two shorter notes only. 
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Most of these editors followed the same practice and often 
overlaid the music with slurs covering an entire phrase. There 
were, of course, notable exceptions. Nevertheless, in com- 
paring various editions that are still current, I found, for 
instance, four different phrasings of the first eight bars of the 
Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique, not one of which 
corresponded to the composer's markings. The revisers of the 
period have similarly “improved ” the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, and others. 

Arnold Dolmetsch wrote in one of his programme notes 
of a concert in 1907: “One of the most tiresome difficulties 
which confronts the student of old music is the unreliability of 
modern editions. The text is nearly always altered in a manner 
which, if applied to literary productions, would bring severe 
censure upon the editors.” The same remark may be truthfully 
applied to the majority of reprints of the classics. It is almost 
as though there had been a conspiracy among the editors to 
eliminate at all costs the style of the music of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in favour of the new 
legato style. 

Music for strings has not suffered to quite the same extent 
as keyboard music. The original phrasing has frequently been 
left undisturbed as the composer’s slurs supposedly indicate 
the bowing as distinct from musical phrasing, a distinction that I 
personally find it difficult to make. To compensate for the 
lack of legato phrase marks that cover large groups of notes, 
violinists and other players of stringed instruments were trained 
to make the change from the down-bow to the up-bow stroke 
without a noticeable break in the sound, their bow clinging to the 
string as though held there by pneumatic suction. 

On the older keyboard instruments and on the organ, 
articulation and accentuation is achieved mainly by judicious 
“ silences d’articulation ”; on the piano, accentuation is possible 
thanks to the dynamic capabilities of the instrument. But no 
amount of accentuation, or dynamic contrasts, or shading, can 
justify the neglect of clear-cut articulation on any instrument 
whatsoever if and when the style and character of the music 
require it. 

It may be objected that I am confusing so-called phrase 
marks with slurs. My answer is that a curved line over a group 
of notes, whatever added meaning it may have acquired with 
individual composers, has always meant not only continuous 


TT 
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sound, but a shortening of the duration of the last note under 
the slur, thus providing time for a short silence between it and 
the following note. 

Musical notation has, of course, constantly adapted itself 
to new needs and the notation of modern music corresponds 
approximately to its desired performance. But formerly this 
was by no means the case. The various idiosyncrasies and 
conventions of notation at different periods are extraordinarily 
interesting. Arnold Dolmetsch gives all the important ones in 
his book on Interpretation. 

Let me mention but three particular significations a slur may 
have had in addition to its usual meaning. With C. P. E. Bach, 
a slur may mean that the notes under it were on no account to be 
embellished. With Rameau it may mean that all the notes, 
regardless of their written value, should be held until the slur 
ends. With Leopold Mozart a slur over two or more quavers or 
semi-quavers may mean uneven notes. 

The long “ phrasing slurs” which were added to musical 
notation in general in the course of the nineteenth century are 
meaningless when applied to the earlier music and should be 
swept away. Nothing is more refreshing and rewarding than 
playing from an uncorrupted score. It is like a breath of 


fresh air. 


THE ANCIENT BOW IN MODERN USE 
BY 
KENNETH SKEAPING 


Ir is now over thirty years since Arnold Dolmetsch, in his 
famous work, “ The Interpretation of the Music of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries,” challenged the general assumption that 
the fiddle bow, in its modern form, is absolutely superior to the 
old short, outward-curved bow for all purposes, and advocated 
a return to the use of the earlier type when performing music of 
the period in which it was originally employed. 

The modern bow, as it has remained since Tourte perfected 
its final details round about the year 1780, is such an efficient, 
versatile, powerful and manageable implement i in the hand of a 
skilled performer that it is not surprising that players have paid 
little attention to a proposition which, on the face of it, appears 
to be both reactionary and a trifle fantastic. 
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The revival of great, but neglected and forgotten traditions 
is, however, a form of reaction indispensable to true progress, 
and the employment of appropriate means for their realisation 
cannot be described as in any way fantastic. 

And s0, at last, the old bow is beginning to attract a certain 
amount of attention among professional string players, and a few 
good violinists are already using it in performance of the music 
written to be played with it. This is a promising start, and we 
may perhaps venture to hope that some day all serious string 
players will, as a matter of course, be carrying and using it in 
addition to the modern bow. 

Let us now consider the characteristic qualities in action 
which distinguish the old bow as superior to the modern one for 
the proper presentation of the music of its period. 

They are the following: a lighter and more buoyant tone 
when playing sustained notes and détaché at a moderate tempo: 
a crisper, cleaner martelé stroke and a very brilliant short 
détaché towards the point of the bow, which can be executed 
very rapidly. These détaché and martelé bowings take the place 
of the heavier lifted strokes in the lower half of the modern 
bow; and the short détaché, with the equally brilliant martele- 
staccato in the up-bow, are used instead of the spring bowings. 

The lighter lifted strokes in the lower half are admissable 
in much of the later XVIIIth century music, but are hardly 
appropriate to the earlier style. Spring bowings belong to the 
modern bow and style, and should have no place in the 
performance of the kind of music we are considering here. Also 
characteristic of a later style is our close binding of the bow- 
change between separately bowed legato notes, which, in this 
music, should be more openly articulated. 

Chords can be played with the old bow as easily and 
effectively with the up-bow as with the down-bow stroke, the 
power and quality of attack at point and heel being practically 
identical. 

On the high-tension strings of the fiddle as fitted up during 
the last 150 years or so, the above described qualities of the old 
bow in action are intensified. It does not, however, provide by 
itself a solution of the problem of playing three-note chords when 
the three strings ought to be taken simultaneously without attack, 
and then held mezzoforte throughout the whole length of the 
bow. These are impossible on the fiddle as normally fitted and 
strung nowadays, and four-note chords returning to held notes on 
the middle or lower strings do not “bind up” properly, and 
cannot be played without thrashing or jerking them. 
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From the foregoing observations it will be seen that, with 
one important exception, the use of what is often (but wrongly) 
called the “ Corelli” bow will greatly assist the modern violinist 
who wishes to give a refined and authentic style to his 
performance of much music of the XVIIIth century as well as 
all earlier music. 

The important exception just now alluded to is quasi- 
polyphonic solo writing, as developed by the great German 
violinists of the XVIIth century, but best known by the examples 
found in the solo Sonatas of J. S. Bach. To play this kind of 
music properly it would be necessary to return to the use of the 
fiddle fitted up as Bach and his predecessors knew it, or to make 
other modifications, consideration of which does not come within 
the scope of this article. 


HARPSICHORD TOUCH 


One should only use at first a spinet, or one single keyboard 
of a Harpsichord for young pupils; and either one or the other 
should be quilled very weakly. This point is of infinite 
consequence, a fine execution depending much more upon 
suppleness, and great freedom of fingers, than upon strength. 

Softness of touch depends also upon keeping one’s fingers 
as near as possible to the keys. It is reasonable to believe 
(experience apart) that if a finger falls on the key from high, it 
gives a drier blew than if it had been kept near it, and that the 
quill draws a harsher tone from the string. 


FrANcots Couperin. L’Art de toucher le Clavecin (1717). 
(Translation by Arnold Dolmetsch). 


In playing exclusively on the Harpsichord, one gets into the 
habit of playing without any change of tone colour and the 
variety or touch which only a good Clavichord player is able to 
produce on the Harpsichord is absent, strange as this may seem, 
as one would naturally expect everyone’s fingers to produce the 
same quality of tone on the same Harpsichord. 

This can easily be put to the test by asking two performers, 
one of whom is accustomed to play on a good Clavichord and 
the other who plays exclusively on the Harpsichord, to execute 
the same piece one after the other, with the same ornaments and 
on the same Harpsichord. An opinion can then be formed as 
to whether both players have produced the same effect. 


C. P. Em. Bacu, “Versuch” I § 15 (1753). 
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One should think of the fingers attached to the hand as 
springs, attached to a handle by means of hinges which leave 
them complete freedom; it follows from this that the hand 
should be, so to say, dead, and the wrist entirely supple, so that 
the fingers, acting on their own, are able to acquire strength, 
lightness and equality between themselves. 

In every position, even the widest, the hand should obey the 
fingers, the wrist obeys the hand and the elbows obey the wrist. 
The shoulder should never be involved in these movements. 
This suppleness which I advocate should extend to every part 
of the body; a stiff leg, awkwardly placed, elbows glued to the 
ribs or moving outwards, forwards or backwards when they 
should hang quietly and nonchalently, a grimace, in a word the 
smallest constraint anywhere, all of these things prevent the 
successful outcome of the pains taken to reach the desired 
perfection. RAMEAU. Code de la Musique pratique (1760). 


Indeed, his (Handel's) hand was then so fat that the knuckles 
which usually appear convex, were like those of a child, dinted 
or dimpled in, so as to be rendered concave; however, his touch 
was so smooth, and the tone of the instrument so much 
cherished, that his fingers seemed to grow to the keys. They 
were so curved and compact when he played that no motion 
and scarcely the fingers themselves could be discerned. 

Burney: An Account of the Musical Performances 
in Commemoration of Handel (1784). 

One should not play exclusively on the Harpsichord, as this 
might be to the detriment of good expression. If one cannot 
have two instruments (i.e. a Clavichord or a good Fortepiano as 
well as a Harpsichord), one should choose the Clavichord. 

Tiink: Klavierschule, Preface 20 (1789). 

He who strikes the instrument instead of playing it, or who 
holds his hands either too high or too near the keys, will never 
produce a really beautiful tone. 

This applies not only to the Clavichord and the Fortepiano, 
but also the Harpsichord. For even on the latter which is not 
especially suitable for expressive playing, an adroit player | knows 
how to modify the tone to some extent by means of variety of 
touch. Ipem. 457. 


Sebastian Bach is said to have played with such a small and 
light movement of the fingers, that it was scarcely noticeable. 
Only the end joints of the fingers moved, and the hand retained 
its rounded shape even in the most difficult passages. The fingers 
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were only slightly raised from the keys, hardly more than in 
playing a trill, and whilst one finger was playing, the others 
remained in their quiet normal position. 

The rest of his body took even less part in his playing, which 
is not the case with many performers whose hands are not light 
enough. ForKEL: Uber Bach’s Leben (1802). 

To strike the key hard produces less sound, a fact which is 
somewhat painfully evident in listening to those who play today 
upon restored instruments of this family (i.e. plucked keyboard 


instruments) and from mere habit act as if seated at a pianoforte. 
WituiaM DALE: Tschudi the Harpsichord Maker (1913). 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI’S PREFACE 


to his Thirty Harpsichord Pieces. Published in Amsterdam by 
Witvogel as Opus 1 (n.d.) 
Lettore, 

Non aspettarti, o Dilettante o Professor che tu sia, in questi 
Componimenti il profondo Intendimento, ma bensi lo scherzo 
ingegnoso dell’ Arte, per addestrarti alla Franchezza_ sul 
clavicembalo. Ne vista d’Interresse, né Mira d’Ambizione, ma 
Ubidienza mossemi a publicarli. Forse ti saranno aggradev oll, 
e pid volontieri allora ubidiro ad altri Comandi di compiacerti 
in pit facile e variato stile: Mostrati dunque pitt umane, che 
critico; si accrescerai le proprie Dilattazioni. Per accennarti 
la disposizione delle mani, avvisoti che dalla: D. vien indicata la 
Dritta, e dalla: M. la Manca. Vivi felice, 

D. Scarlatti. 
The Same 
Translated by Roseingrave for his English Edition, 1739. 
Reader, 

Whether Musick be thy pastime or thy vocation, expect 
not in these compositions any profound learning, but rather 
an ingenious dalliance of the Art, to instruct thee toward greater 
vertue upon the Harpsichord. Neither the prospect of reputation 
nor the purpose of ambition moved me to publish them, but 
obedience alone. If perchance they shall be acceptable unto 
thee, I shall then the more willingly obey further commands 
to es thee in a more easy and varied style: show thyself 
therefore humane rather than critical, and so shalt thou increase 
thine own delectation. To point thee the right disposition of thy 
hands, be it known to thee that D. (destra) signifieth the Right 
Hand and M. (manca) the Left. Fare well, 


D. Scarlatti. 
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THE POLISH ELEMENT IN CHOPINS MUSIC 
BY 
TADEUSZ JARECKI 


Many nations are paying honour to Frederic Chopin this year 
on the one hundredth anniversary of his death in Paris on 
October 17th, 1849. Many new biographies of him, monographs 
and studies concerning that great composer are being issued from 
the presses of Europe and America. Hitherto the world has not 
known Chopin for what he is and has not rightly estimated the 
musical upheaval of which his work was the herald. It persisted 
in seeing him as another Mozart and in calling attention to his 
“ European style,” his “ cosmopolitan art.” But Chopin had less 
in common than is thought with the composers who preceded 
him. It was the native element in his music that caused his 
break with convention. Where shall we look for a native flavour 
in Bach—to Buxtehude, Couperin, or Frescobaldi? In the case 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, all three clearly of the same 
school, there are some regional differences, aside from the 
individual, emotional approach, between the Croation-like 
melodies of the first (X Kuhac: J. Haydn and Croatian Folk- 
songs, Zagreb, 1890), the Italian-Tyrolean grace of the second and 
the Viennese tone colour of the third, although all are clothed 
in one uniform of classical stylisation. Chopin was a non- 
conformist. He opened a new epoch in music of homogeneous 
expression and exuberance. He spoke for the people. 

Chopin, like every Polish boy of his time, came into this 
world with a mission in his heart to liberate his country from 
its oppressors. Armies passing back and forth in a struggle for 
power by rapacious governments had a definite effect upon the 
Polish people, their peace of mind. their joys and fears, even 
the question of their food and clothing. The infant Chopin 
knew early the chaos of war, heard the armies of E Lurope on the 
march, their bugles, drums, canon, saw the execution squads, 
the spies, the looting. He felt the consequent lacks and shortages 
and worse than all, the pain of military defeat. Was he a 
revolutionary? Was he a patriot? Was ‘he a democrat? His 
father was all of these, having responded many years before to 
the call of a hero of the American War of Independence, General 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who had armed the Polish peasantry to 
fight against a despot. 

But this boy was very fragile; and so he was permitted to 
roam about, to study pr ivately at home, to sing, to play the piano. 
He loved this environment into which he was born on the 22nd 
of February, 1810 (according to his birth certificate, but actually 
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on 1st March, 1809). He loved his parents, his sisters, his native 
village, and Warsaw, his great city. His escape from the torment 
of frustration which he shared with his countrymen as soon as 
he was old enough to reason, was in the hope cherished by the 
great Poles of the day, of awakening the peasantry and over- 
throwing by a united effort of all classes, the rule of the foreign 
occupants. 

‘Meanwhile Polish music, Polish history and literature, the 
broad countryside with its ancient traditions, customs, rituals, 
drama and poetry became his obsessions. When he finished his 
home studies and entered the Lyceum, the Warsaw Courrier of 

1823-26 printed yearly notices announcing that Frederic Chopin 
had been adjudged the best pupil in his class and mentioning the 
prizes awarded to him. He had teachers whose names have 
passed to posterity for their accomplishments in the field of the 
arts and sciences. The ideas and beliefs of his friends are known 
to us, for they left behind them works of merit. He was afforded 

opportunities to travel about Poland to many friendly manors 
and estates, where he found flocks of youthful companions and 
joined in their escapades amidst the healthy village surroundings. 
Thus he stored up a fund of intimate experience and knowledge 
of the quaint folk ceremonies, plays and festivals, music of the 
open fields, music of the country tavern, of the Polish village 
weddings and funerals practically unchanged from immemorial 
times. Professor Cezaria Baudouin de Courtenay Ehrenkreutz 
cites these rituals retained throughout the centuries as having 
been directly derived from the Greek drama of antiquity. 

In 1830 the scene changed. Chopin left Poland to find 
himself alone amongst a people unfriendly to his country. Bad 
news from home renewed his childhood terrors. In despair he 
turned to the world he had stored away in his memory. He felt 
the greatness of his people, their achievements, their culture, 
their courage. The abuses he heard heaped upon the struggling 
Poles strengthened in him a resolution to be their avenger. In 
the medium of which he was master, he flung his challenge. With 
the only instrument he commanded—the piano—he thundered 
out his Polonaises, his Krakowiaks, his Rondos and day-dreamed 
his Mazurkas, now rowdy and impudent, now wistful and 
nostalgic. 

“Tf only T could release all the tones my raging emotions 
urge upon me,” wrote Frederic once to a friend, “ if I could just 
catch the faintest echo of those songs, the fragments of which are 
still wandering along the Danube where they were sung by the 
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troops of John!” (Sobieski). Each of his compositions written in 
the period of his exile carries a message for Poland. In the 
Bb minor Scherzo he places a serene little carol in the middle of 
an agitated and explosive movement. And in the latter he 
invokes the dark and plaintive Phrygian tetrachord, heard in the 
folksongs of the north-eastern provinces. The G minor Ballade 
has the same epic character. But his restless anxiety reaches a 
climax in the D minor Prelude, which sounds an accent of 
severity and revolt. It could not have been accidental that he used 
in this the Dorian sixth that occurs in a Polish battle hymn of a 
thousand years ago. It is the persistent introduction of these 
passing strangers to our conventional minor and major scales 
that makes Chopin’s music Polish: the sudden Dorian or 
Phrygian interval repeated here and there, as in a passage to be 
found in the first movement of the F minor Concerto. Again 
after the terrifying news of the failure of the November Uprising 
in 1830, and the capture of Warsaw, which reached him in 
Stuttgart, the austere Dorian note finds its way into the C minor 
Etude, called the “ Revolutionary.” 

A key to Chopin’s musical attitude may be found in the B 
flat minor Sonata, especially in the first two chords of the 
Funeral March. The same harmonic element appears in most 
of his works in the minor key: the Waltz and the Etude 
in C sharp minor, the Etudes in G sharp and A minor and the 
Polonaise and Prelude in C minor for example. The region 
whose songs contain this element has a very old tradition. There 
the people gather every year for a whole night’s vigil, saying 
prayers and singing the most beautiful songs and chants for the 
cual of the dead, calling out the name of each departed one, 
sometimes ancestors of the remote past. 

These are some of the hidden treasures of ancient Polish 
music brought to light by Chopin—the melancholy Phrygian 
heard in the tunes of forest and swamp, the high-soaring Lydian 
of the mountains, of the sober Dorian and soft Aeolian of the 
Mazovian Plains. He has brought to the world also the synthesis 
of the dance of an old race: the parading rhythm of the 
Polonaise, long known under many different names, the regional 
Mazurkas and the gay syncopations of the Krakovians. He has 
shown that scales and forms are like tribal designs inherent in 
the past of a nation arriving at maturity by thousands of years 
of test and elimination. His genius united the individual and 
autobiographical story with that of a whole people. Like them, 
he knew how to evolve new patterns without disturbing what is 
elemental and immemorial. 
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PAUL BRUNOLD 
(1875 - 1948) 
THe name of Paul Brunold will always be remembered with 
gratitude by all true lovers of early music, for his scholarly 
reprints of 17th and 18th century French music are faultless. 
These modern editions include the works for keyboard 
instruments of Chambonniéres, D’Anglebert, Louis Couperin, 
Clérambault, Elizabeth Jacquet de la Guerre, Dieupart, 
Dandrieu, Daquin and others. 

For over thirty years he was organist at the church of St. 
Gervais, Paris. He died suddenly last September, a few hours 
after his last organ recital there. Every Sunday morning one 
could count on hearing him play early French organ music, 
which he did from his own manuscript copies. Seven members 
of the Couperin dynasty had held the post of Organist of St. 
Gervais between 1653 and 1826. But in 1915, when Brunold was 
appointed, the great organ had been silent for some years. He 
immediately set about restoring it; this great work of restoration 
without modernisation was completed under his direction in 
1924. Ten years later he published a full and detailed account of 
it (“ Les Grandes Orgues de St. Gervais ”’). 

Like Arnold Dolmetsch, he knew that music should be 
played on the instruments for which it was composed. Already 
in 1921, he played appropriate pieces (at a concert in 
Fontainebleau) on a Silbermann Clavichord, a_ Fissot 
Harpsichord and an English Square Pianoforte. 

On being appointed Curator of the Musée du Conservatoire, 
Brunold, unlike his predecessors, undertook the restoration of 
many priceless instruments which had been silent since their 
acquisition by the museum. The results of his labours were 
heard at numerous Concerts d’Instruments Historiques between 
1943 and 1946 in Paris. 

Among the “ museum pieces” which came to life were a 
15th century regal, a French 16th century chamber organ, a 
Dutch chamber organ of the 17th century, a 17th century 
virginals, an 18th century clavichord that had been Beethoven's 
(signed Tieffenbrunn 1786), Rouget de Lisle’s fortepiano (signed 
Wolber 1790)—was the Marseillaise composed on it, one 
wonders?—Boieldieu’s fortepiano (signed Freudenthaler 1823), 
a hurdy-gurdy (vielle) made by Pierre Louvet in 1761, a guitar 
bearing the signatures of Paganini and Berlioz (it having 
belonged to them successively) and Marie Antoinette’s ornate 
harp made by Naderman in 1776. 

There were also consorts of recorders and viols. The tenor 
and bass recorders were by Hotteterre, the treble and sopranino 
by Schlegel (late 17th century). 
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The viols played were by Guerson (pardessus 1751), Martino 
Hell (tenor, 1705) and Pelegrino Zanette (bass, 1 549). 

Instruments of the violin family were gloriously represented 
by Sarasate’s Stradivarius (1724), a pochette or kit by the same 
maker (1711) which had as fae a tone as a full-sized violin, 
Allard’s Guanerius del Gest (1742), a viola by Andrea Amati 
(1649) anda ‘cello by P. Guanerius (1745). 

Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata” was played on Rodolphe 
Kreutzer’s own violin made wf Nicolas partnered by the 
Freudenthaler fortepiano of 182 

With the sole exception of a famous violin which once 
belonged to Paganini being occasionally taken out of its case and 
played by some celebrity, Paul Brunold, as Curator of a State 
Museum, is the only musician who, thanks to his enthusiasm and 
his inspiring personality allied to real knowledge and craftsman- 
ship, has succeeded in modern times in persuading the authorities 
to allow him to awaken the instruments for which he was 
responsible, out of their long sleep. 


A FRIABUITE TOC Mea: CTetes ane 


In the autumn of 1922, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch were 
going on one of their occasional rambles through the fields and 
woods in the outlying parts of Haslemere. The day was warm 
and they sat down to rest on a grassy bank beside a gate leading 
to a large private estate. 

Suddenly there emerged from behind some trees a tall 
elderly gentleman; and they rose in some embarrassment. He 
begged them not to disturb themselves and there ensued a 
lively conversation about music and musical instruments. It 
transpired that this gentleman was Mr. W. J. H. Whittall, a 
retired business man who had recently acquired the beautiful 
property of Grays Hill. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Whittall had made it his principal 
hobby to collect rare musical instruments and to learn something 
of the craftsmanship that had produced them. 

On this basis a warm and enduring friendship sprang up 
between him and Arnold Dolmetsch. Many were the visits paid 
to the latter’s workshop, and, guided by the exceptional 
knowledge and flair of Arnold Dolmetsch, Mr. Whittall acquired 
many remarkable instruments for his collection. 

These included violins by Stradivarius, Bergonzi, Nicolas 
Amati and Gaspar da Salo. It was really owing to Mr. Whittall’s 
incentive, added to having ample opportunities to study and 
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examine these superb instruments, that Arnold Dolmetsch began 
making violins himself, without, however, actually copying any 
of them, but evolving a model of his own. 

Other instruments in the collection were a historic lute 
bearing the Austrian Imperial double-headed eagle on its carved 
rose, a decorated early Italian virginals, and what is probably 
the oldest oe viola da gamba in the world, made by Hans 
Volrat, circa 1475. A picture of this unique instrument will be 
found on another page, not only for its own interest, but because 
Mrs. Whittall presented it last year to the Dolmetsch Foundation 
in memory of the founder. For the Foundation is really Mr. 
Whittall’s child; the initial idea was entirely his, and he was the 
prime mover in its establishment. 

It was he who at that time realised the urgency of giving 
Arnold Dolmetsch moral and financial support while he was still 
vigorous so that, on the one hand, he could freely devote himself 
to his pioneer work and on the other, that a permanent body of 
supporters should in future years ensure the continuance of the 
work he had begun. 

The Dolmetsch Foundation has just come of age (it was 
founded in 1928) and we take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing our gratitude to its founder and benefactor, W. J. H. 
Whittall, without whose initiative and vision it might never have 
been born. 
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